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Upon a further perusal of Mr. Bangs’ “ Vindication of Metho- 
dist Episcopacy,’ we were not a little surprized to find in that per- 
formance, so much inconclusive reasoning, so many assumptions, 
and so great a degree of partiality for the order and government 
of his own church. We have no objection to a just and reason- 
able estimation of one’s own things; but an undue attachment to 
any system, is, evidently, exceptionable. From the manner in 
which the author of the “ Vindication” has treated his subject, it 
would seem that his real object is to justify every varying thing, 
great and small, which is to be found in the economy of the M. E. 
church. 

Our limits forbid the examination of his book in detail ; and, in- 
deed, this was not our plan when we commenced this essay. Our 
principal object was, to expose some of his most glaring errors, 
and thus to counteract the injurious tendency they might otherwise 
have on the minds of the uninformed part of our society. In the 
present number, we have selected a few passages from the “ Vin- 
dication,” which, as wél] as the whole book, are intended to favour 
ecclesiastical supremacy, (a principle with which we are instructed 
to have no sort of fellowship,) and purpose to make such remarks 
upon them as the nature of the subject is calculated to suggest. In 
the execution of this design, we have made some pointed remarks, 
but no more so than the occasion appeared to justify ; but, if we 
have advanced any thing which, upon further examination, may 
be considered incompatible with propriety, we a.e ready, at any 
time, to take it back again. We have no quarrel with our Bro- 


THER; with his principles alone we war. His views of. church 

overnment, and those we admire, are essentially different. And 

although ‘there are few subjects of a religious nature involved in 

greater obscurity, than the ane oo ‘What was the primitive mode 
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of church government?’ Yet, we are happy in the conviction, that 
there is light enough, emanating from the sacred scriptures, on this 
question, to enable us to say, it was not an ecclesiastical despotism, 
nor a government administered by the body of elders, indepen- 
dently of the people. The following are among the passages se- 
lected from the Vindication, to which we object. 


‘Those ministers whom GOD selects to be the shepherds of his flock, 
and the guardians of his people, possess the right of governing them- 
selves in religious matters, and all those committed to their care.’ p. 62. 
‘We have our itinerating superintendency, which derives its authority 
from, and is responsible to the body of elders, who claim the right of 
regulating the affairs of the Church.’ p. 66. 

‘Called of GOD, as this ministry evidently has been, like the primitive 
evangelists and preachers, they went out in his name, and were made suc- 
cessful in raising those who were no people, to become the people of GOD. 
And after having thus demonstrated the divinity of their mission, in the 
awakening and conversion of souls, have they not @ right to govern 
those who have been thus given to them as the fruits of their ministry ? 
Let those who call this right in question, if they are able, produce a bet- 
ter.’ p. 67. ‘As long as these officers of Christ move in obedience to 
his will, so long the people are bound to submit to their authority, in all 
matters of Church government and discipline. Those restless spirits, 
prompted by pride, and vain conceit of their own abilities, who rebel 
against the order GOD hath established, rebel against GOD, and shall 
receive their own punishment. This is not pleading for submission to 
man. It is the authority of GOD. This is the order he hath establish- 
ed for the peace and prosperity of his Church.’ p. 189. 


After having informed us in his preliminary observations, that 
‘no specific mode of government is essential to constitute an evan- 
elical Church ; and, that ‘ otherwise the Holy Ghost would doubt- 
ess have left full information respecting the exact manner of 
organizing the Church, and the official duties of her ministers,’ 
our author unblushingly attempts to impose on us his own opinion, 
that GOD has established the Methodist order of government for 
the peace and prosperity of his Church. But this was not a fact 
self-evident to our author when he commenced his book. It would 
appear, that as he proceeded, he succeeded in establishing the be- 
lief in his own mind, that the Great Head of the Church has, in 
these latter days, and in these United States, furnished the world 
with a correct model of Church government and discipline, to 
which he requires all true christians to conform with the same de- 
gree of exactitude that he required of Moses, when he command- 
ed him to make all things according to the pattern shown him in 

the mount. 
Let us look a little more carefully into “ the right of the minis- 
try to govern themselves, and all those committed to their care.” 
e will cofine our view to the history of our own societies. Mr. 
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Wesley always retained the “right” of regulating the societies in 
his own hand. He required from ‘those ministers whom GOD 
selected to be the shepherds of his flock,’ as they believed, abso- 
lute submission to his orders, as to the scenes and periods of their 
labours, and throughout, positively refused to allow the conference 
which he established, any thing beyond an advisatory power. Now, 
we suspect that the primitive Methodist preachers had as much 
right “to govern themselves,” as have their successors. But so 
did not Mr. Wesley believe. He retained the sole authority of ap- 
pointing the circuits of ‘his travelling preachers, and he constantly 
refused to submit his plans to the decision of the conferences. But 
if these preachers possessed the right of self-government, how 
came Mr. Wesley to deprive them of it? Were not they as di- 
vinely called to preach, “to govern themselves,” to be “ shepherds” 
and “ guardians” over others, as was Mr. Wesley? Yet Mr. W. 
would not permit his preachers to form themselves into a deliber- 
ative assembly and decide by a plurality of votes. He used every 
endeavour to impress on the minds of his lay-preachers the great 
distinction which existed between them and the clergy ; (a distinc- 
tion as great as between Methodist ministers and the members of 
their church) forbidding them, excepting on extraordinary occasions, 
to preach in Church hours. And it is not impossible that one motive 
for keeping in view this distinction then, as now; was a desire to 
maintain a more dutiful subjection to Mr. Wesley’s and his Sons’ 
paramount authority. This he never lost sight of, nor do they. And 
he who never called any man master, was the monarch of “ the 
shepherds of the flock,”—“ the guardians of the people”—the go- 
vernor of “those who possessed the right of governing them- 
selves—and all those committed to their care.” As to ecclesiasti- 
cal government, Mr. Wesley was a high Episcopalian, (what are 
his sons?) and as to civil government, a rigid monarchist ; (what 
are his sons?) and when we reflect that he put forth his power to 
promote the best interests of the societies, and that his authority 
was never designedly used to oppress any one; (can we say this 
of his sons ?) and, that he could not but be conscious of his own ta- 
lent for rule, (what are the talents of his sons?) perhaps it will not be 
so easy to charge him with inconsistency or despotism as it would 
otherwise have been. (Is this true of his sons?) Had Mr. B. 
lived under the government of his father, we incline to the opinion, 
that he would not have published his present doctrines. His 
views in that case, no doubt, would have been in accordance with 
those of Mr. Wesley. We do not like the claims to infallibility as 
set up by Mr. B. on the behalf of the Methodist ministry; nor do 
we think that all of kis ministerial brethren will thank him for his 
pains-taking in this business; in which he has so well succeeded 
in making them look ridiculous. 

For our unspeakable comfort we are next informed, with great 
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apparent seriousness, that ‘“ We have an itinerating superintenden- 
cy, which derives its authority from, and is responsible to the body 
of Elders”—and these superintendents too, “claim the right of re- 
gulating the-affairs of the Church.” Many lords, many laws. Let 
us now, “with sight unhurt view these suns,” for. they are many, 
looking steadfastly at the modus operandi of the “ superintenden- 
cy” receiving and “deriving its authority from the body of elders.” 
On the 27th day of December, A. D. 1784, Thomas Coke, LL. D. 
ordained Mr. Asbury to the office of Superintendent of the Metho- 
dist Church in America. On the samé day Dr. Coke preached a 
sermon, of set purpose to explain and defend the ordination. Af- 
ter the Dr. returned to England, Mr. Charles Wesley” published | 
some “ Strictures on Dr. Coke’s Ordination Sermon.”—In vindi- , 
cation of himself the Dr. says: “I did nothing in America but by 
a delegated power from Mr. Wesley.” So that, so far from the “ itin- 
erating superintendency deriving its power from the body of el- 
ders,” they derived it from Mr. Wesley by delegation through the 
finger ends of Dr. Coke. In process of time, the body of elders 
expatriated themselves, set up for themselves, to govern themselves 
and the Church too ; and all without consulting Mr. Wesley. Thus 
was the succession broken, and the people were brought under 
new masters, under whose control they remain even unto this day. 
Have ‘the body of elders’ power to confer authority on “super- 
intendents who claim the right of regulating the affairs of the 
Church?” From whence did “the body of elders” receive these 
powers? From Mr. Wesley? We have already said, No. From 
the Church? Vo. Was it by assumption? Yes. And we say in 
the language of Mr. B. “ Let those who call this right in question, 
produce a better.” Without Mr. Wesley’s consent being even 
asked, his name was erased from the minutes. “The body of el- 
ders” imposed an entirely new organization on the Church, taking 

ood heed to secure to themselves “the right to govern them- 
selves, and all those committed to their care,” or rather, all those 
over whom they had constituted themselvesdards. And this they 
did independently on him from whom they had received ther > } 
name, ordination, and all they possessed. 

“‘ Have they not a right to govern those who have been thus 
given to them as the fruit of their ministry?” Vo. “ Ah, but 
stop,” says Mr. B. “ As long as these officers of Christ move in 
obedience to his will, so long the people are bound to submit to 
their authority, in all matters of Church government and discipline.” 
We are strongly disposed to doubt! © When did Christ reveal his 
will to be, that “the body of elders,” should “* govern themselves : 
and all those who believe on his name,” without their consent? 
Give us chapter and verse? Can Mr. B. do this? If our Lord 
has committed the government of the Church to the bishops ; for 
they also “ claim the right of regulating the affairs of the Church,” 
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and if he has conferred the same authority on “ the body of el- 
ders,” how is it that the “ bishops derive their authority from the 
elders,” seeing they are all governors jure divino? And how, if 
the bishops claim authority to govern, are they accountable to the 
elders? And if from the elders, the bishops derive their power, 
how is it that the elders are subject to the bishops? Are the rights 
of bishops jure divino, by divine appointment? Then why do 
the elders say that this power of the bishops is derived from them? 
To reconcile these inconsistencies, we must say, the elders are the 
most divinely-appointed governors of the Church? It seems to 
be even so. But this power did not pass to them from Mr. Wesley. 
Its immaterial! Let us then, see the body of elders legislate for 
the Church, annex penalties to their laws, appoint courts, and 
themselves judges, nominate committees, &c. and play over again 
the games of the popes, laugh at human authority and human 
rights} and plead that they are accountable for their doings to GOD 
only, who invested them with their authority. Perhaps our author 
will say there is no danger, “ so long as these officers move in obe- 
dience to the will of Christ, so long we are bound to obey.” 
But here permit us to ask, did these elders move in obedience 
to Christ, and his servant John Wesley, when they arrogated su- 
preme power “ to govern themselves and all the people?” .This 
is a preliminary question, demanding a categorical answer. As to 
the divine right to govern, who is to judge when these “ officers” 
exceed their blank commission? If themselves, very well indeed— 
their brethren of the priesthood have been infallible a thousand 
years and more, and bid fair to remain exactly in the same state of 
official impeccability for ever. A pleasant tale this! A preacher 
once said, “ it is easier to put hands upon a person’s head, than to 
put mental qualifications into it.” So also, it may be said to be 
much easier for a * body of elders” to assume the “ right of go- 
_verning themselves and all the Church,” than it is to prove their 
“right” to this assumed government. 

Perhaps, after all, our author will permit the people to say when 
and where “ the officers” cease “ to move in obedience to the will 
of Christ.” ‘Then the laity (so called) are to judge. This is very 
good. Now we can diminish, or increase the powers of the clergy 
(so styled) as we see fit. Of the elders we will say, let them rule 
one another. But let them not rule the people without their con- 
sent; the people judging that their assumed powers were not at 
first taken in obedience to Christ; nor in obedience to his ser- 
vant John Wesley. Nor do these assumed powers, at all accord 
with the majority of the qualifications congregated in “the body 
of elders.” Therefore it was wrong, and not “ right” which first 
invested, and still continues to these “ officers” their gorgeous po- 
pish vestment of “ governing themselves and all the people.” 

Our author is loth to yield the point; he asks, “ Have they (the 
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body of elders) not a right to govern those who have been giver 
to them as the fruits of their ministry?” And pray, have not 
others, not of “ the body of elders,” the same right to govern those 
who have been given to them as the fruits of their ministry?” We 
have many very good and acceptable ministers, not of the “ body ;” 
we hope they may govern their “ fruits’—-And lay members too, 
both male and female? Let it ever be reverently recollected, “ All 
souls are mine, saith the Lord.” How differently are Mr. B.’s 
pretensions from those of St. Peter. When the brethren censured 
him for having been instrumental in opening the kingdom of hea- 
ven to the Gentiles, the humble apostle replied, “ Forasmuch then 
as GOD cgave tuem the like gift as ne did unto us”— It was 
GOD who called them, not I; salvation is of the Lord; and the 
work and calling is proved to be of the Lord, for none other could 
give the Holy Spirit.’ The holy apostle does not claim these be- 
lievers as his heritage, over whom he is to lord, like warriors are 
wont to do the unhappy people whom they conquer; or like navi- 
gators do an unknown country discovered by them. 

St. Peter knew full well that converts unite with the Church: 
for the express purposes of christian fellowship; they consider 
themselves as Christ’s freemen, and they take Christ for their 
Lorp, Portion, and Governor ; having no idea of being reckon- 
ed among the trophies of missionary conquerors, called “ the 
body of elders.” When Peter was cast into prison, “ prayer was 
made without ceasing unto GOD for him.” Now had not these 
pious disciples “a right to govern Peter, who had been given to 
them as the fruit of their” prayers? 

But there is another important consideration: Mayhap, some 
one of these elders, never has been instrumental in the con- 
version of one soul! Our author would, nevertheless, make him 
a ruler in Israel, for he also belongs to the body of elders—poor 
work, friends, when every elder is to rule, let his mental qualifica- 
tions and success in the ministry be what they may ! 

What Mr. B. next says, we will for the sake of decency and good 
manners, suppose to proceed from some bigotted Romanist of the 
uninterrupted succession :—“ Those restless spirits, prompted by 


pride and vain conceit of their own abilities, who rebel against the 


order GOD hath established, rebel against GOD, and shall receive 
their own punishment. This is not pleading for submission to 
man.” [Did not unauthorized men impose on the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church its present form of government? Who but them- 
selves authorized these men so to do?] “It is the authority of 
GOD.” [Prove your “right to govern yourselves,” O ye de- 
nouncers, “and the independent Church.”—The bishops too 
“claim the right of regulating the affairs of the Church ;” sub- 
stantiate this claim, and then we will put our necks beneath your 
feet, and.confess that] “this is the order GOD hath established 
for the peace and prosperity of his Church.” 
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We are grieved to see our author come forward in such an un- 
becoming costume, and sword in hand, denounce all those of his 
brethren who dare to think and speak differently from so great a 
champion for “ old things” borrowed from the middle centuries. 
However, he makes some atonement; his book is sold for the ben- 
efit of the connexion. And is this indeed, one of our authorized 
publications °* 

The same arguments and denunciations used by our author, might 
have been used, with equal propriety, by bishops Asbury and 
Coke ; when those ‘ restless spirits’ among the ministry, called in 
question their right, to govern the connexion by a council. And, 
in all probability, such denunciations were in use in those days; 
but, to the present hour, we see no mark of heaven’s displeasure 
resting on the,men who overturned the council. We are not among 
those, who identify the religion of Jesus Christ with the pruden- 
tial regulations which are necessary to secure order in every chris- 
tian community ; hence, we believe, an affair which is altogether 
human, may be examined by human eyes and hands, without in- 
curring a similar punishment to that of Uzzah. We trust the days 
are numbered with the years beyond the flood, in which christians 
will implicitly submit to any authority which is not legitimate. 

The reader will please to keep it in mind, that the principle 
our author labours to establish in his book is, that the body of el- 
ders, (that is the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church), 
is invested by Jesus Christ himself, with the right of governing 
said Church independently of the membership. And that, con- 
sequently, every attempt on the part of the people, to dispossess 
the ministry of this divine right, or to obstruct them in the free 
and full discharge of their legislative, judicial and executive duties, 
constitutes the crime of rebellion against GOD, and exposes the 
offender or offenders to the displeasure of heaven, and to the cen- 
sures of the governors of the Church, He attempts to establish 
this popish principle, first, from the sacred scriptures, and second- 
ly, from the right of conquest, or in other words, from the circum- 
stance of the Methodist ministry being made instrumental in the 
conversion of the people. Hence he asks that curious, cunning, 
Jesuitical question, ‘ have not they, (the Methodist ministry) a right 
to govern those who have been thus given to them as the fruits of 
their ministry ©’ And hence he threatens those who call this right 





* However, justice requires us to say, that the former incumbent had 
the good senses to suffer Mr. B.’s manuscript to remain in the book-room 
unpublished, through the whole course of his judicious administration ; 
and, in all probability, had not Mr. B. himself succeeded Mr. S. in the 
agency, the manuscript Vindication would have been given, ere this, to the 
moles and the bats, notwithstanding the copy-right eost the conference one 
hundred dollars. 
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in question, with the divine vengeance. Notwithstanding our au- 
thor’s threats, we feel disposed to venture further into an exami- 
nation of the “right” of the body of elders to govern the Church 
in the sense contended for by the Vindicator. But previously to 
the further investigation of this subject, we will invite attention to 
the manner in which our author has ‘ established’ the exclusive 
right of the ‘body of elders’ to govern the primitive Church. 
Page 34, he says: 


‘ But the question now arises, What powers did these presbyters or bi- 
shops possess? Had they the INHERENT right to govern the Church, to 
consecrate ministers, and to do the whole work of the ministry? These 
are questions of no small importance, in determining the validity of the 
ordinances, as administered by the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church.’ ‘ 
‘In pursuance of this design I shall undertake to prove, that the body 


of elders in their collective capacity, had the right of ¢onsecrating minis- 
ters, and of establishing ordinances for the government of the Church.’ 


We shall not forget that here are two propositions to be proved. 
First, ‘that the body of elders, in their collective capacity, had the 
right of consecrating ministers.’ And, secondly, that ‘ of establish- 
ing ordinances for the government of the Church.’ The first pro- 
position our author attempts to prove from Acts xiii. 1. 4. where- 
in Paul and Barnabas are said to have been separated for a work, 
whereunto GOD had called them; and from 1 Tim. iv. 14. where- 
in Paul exhorts Timothy not to neglect the gift which was given 
to him by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery. Yom these examples, he says, ‘ we are authorized in 
concluding, that our associated body of elders have the right of 
consecrating men, otherwise qualified for the work of the minis- 
try.’ He proceeds to show, from Stillingfleet* and others, that 
the practice of the Church in after ages corroborates the in- 
terpretation he has given of the above passages. And, finally, 





* At a certain time, queries were submitted to Cranmer, upon the subject 
of ordination and consecration. He answered, “ In the apostles’ time, when 
there were no christien princes, by whose authority ministers of GOD’s 
word might be appointed, nor synnes by the sword corrected, there was 
no remedy then for the correction of vice, or appointing of ministers, 
but only the consent of christien multitude among themselfe, by an uni- 
form consent to follow the advice and persuasion of such persons, whom 
GOD had most endued with the Spirit of wisdom and counsaile. And at 
that time, forasmuch as christien people had no sword nor governor among 
them, they were constrained of necessity to take such curates and priests, 
as either they knew themselfes to meet thereunto, or else as were com- 
mended to them by other., And so some tyme the apostles and other unto 
whom GOD had given abundantly his spirit, sent or appointed ministers 
of GOD’s word, sometime the people did choose such as they thought 
meet thereunto. And when any were appointed or sent by the apostles 
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closes the chapter, without saying a word in proof of the second 
proposition ; nor do we read any thing further concerning it, until 
we come to the 59th page, where he says, when speaking of evan- 
gelists : 

‘It moreover appears highly probable, that whatever authority these 
évangelists possessed, they derived it by delegation from the body of pres- 
byters, to whom belonged the original right of modifying the government 
of the Church, as they saw it expedient for the benefit of the community, 
provided they did not transcend the bounds of their authority by trans- 
gressing a known precept of Christ. This seems necessarily to follow 
from the proposition already established, namely, that the original right 
of consecrating ministers, and of governing the Church belonged to the 
presbytery.’ 


Here we have the manner in which/our author has established 
his propositions. The first by perverting a passage of scripture, 
= the second by offering nothing in proof, but his own ipse 

wet, 

Acts xiii. 1—4. is adduced by our author as proof that “ the 
body of elders in their collective capacity had the right of conse- 
crating ministers, establishing ordinances, &c.” On this passage 
the Church of England rests the perfectibility of her form of con- 
secrating bishops, not by “a body of elders ;” but, first, by the 
nomination of the King, who is the head of the Church ; and, se- 
condly, by the hands of the bishops ; three being required to make 
one. As the English bishops refer to this passage especially, we 
are at liberty to believe it to be the best authority which they can 
produce to countenance their practice. Upon this transaction let 
it be noted: Ist. It is full as probable that Paul and Barnabas 
were set apart by the whole Church, as by the prophets and teach- 
ers, since no individuals are particularized as sending them away. 
Dr. A. Clarke has some good thoughts on this place. “1. They 
fasted : this was probably done by the whole Church. 2. They 





or other, the people of their own voluntary will, with thanks did accept 
them ; not for the supremitie, imperie, or dominion that the apostells had 
over them, to command as their princes or masters; but as good people 
ready to obey good counsaile, and to accept any thing that was necessary 
for their edification and benefit. The bishops and priests were one at that 
time, and were not two things, but both one office in the beginning of 
Christ’s religion. 

“ A bishop may make a priest by the scriptures, and so may princes and 
governors also, and that by the authority of GOD committed unto them, 
and the people alsoe by their election. For as we reade that bishops have 
done it. And the people, before christian princes were, commonly did 
elect their bishops and priests. Inthe New Testament, he that is ap- 
pointed to be a bishop or a priest needeth no consecration by the scrip- 


ture ; for election or appointing thereto is sufficient. See Stillingfleet Iren. - 


part ii. chap. vill. page 391, 392. 
Dp 
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rayed. [Probably all who fasted.] 3. They laid hands upon them. 

Probably all who fasted and all who prayed assisted or consent- 
ed.] Thus solemnly appointing them to this particular work. But 
was it by this fasting, praying, and imposition of hands that these 
men were qualified for this work? No. GOD had already called 
them to it, ver. 2, and he who called them had qualified them.” 
2dly. There are only five officers mentioned in the account; and 
as two of them were set apart for the special mission, there were 
only three, if the people be rejected, to perform the office of or- 
dainers, namely, Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen. But all these offi- 
cers are called prophets and teachers. Paul was even an apostle, 
and Barnabas was an eminent evangelist. Now, if the apostle Paul, 
and Barnabas the evangelist, were put into higher offices, which 
must be admitted by our author, or the ordination was of no value, 
and so not suited to his purpose, then this case demonstrably proves 
that inferiors are authorized to ordain their superiors; a principle 
this, which on our author’s own shewing, traces the origin of 
Church power to the people; the people may ordain teachers, 
teachers bishops, &c. 3dly. At this famous ordination no spiritual 
powers are given; no authority “to govern themselves and the 
Church,” is granted. The form of ordination, borrowed from the 
Romish pontifical was unknown; the keys of St. Peter were not 
put into the hands of the consecrated brethren. Did the Anti- 
ochean ordainers understand their business? Do we certainly 
know, that those who have left the simple manners of the primi- 
tive Church, and have delved deep into dark and barbarous ages, 
have improved in the business of ordination? Perhaps this is a 
hard question. 4thly. The plain state of the case is this: The 
Holy Spirit made known to the church at Antioch, that HE ih- 
tended Paul and Barnabas to be separated from them for a season, 
on a special mission. When they finished their work they return- 
ed “to Antioch, from whence they had been recommended by the 

race of GOD, for the work which they fulfilled.” Acts xiv. 26. 
Here this mission ended; but Paul and Barnabas were both 
preachers long before this. Paul had taught christianity publicly 
and boldly at Damascus, Jerusalem, and other places. Excepting 
the imposition of hands, which was a practice peculiar to the 
times, all christian churches imitate the example of the Antiochean 
church, wheneyer their ministers make long itinerant excursions ; 
but they are not so ignorant as to call this an ordination to the 
ministry, much less to the distinct business of legislation. 

We will admit that ministers are ex officio absolute governors of 
Churches, when it is proved that the apostles themselves were in- 
vested with this authority. When our Lord commanded his apos- 
tles to * teach and baptize,” he did not inform them that they were 
to govern all nations. Their commission contained not one word 
about governing: But admitting that they were absolute governors, 





. o 
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the apostles never had any successors. Whether violently re- 
moved, as in the case of James the Greater, for the testimony of 
Jesus, or otherwise, no one was ever appointed to the succession 
of the apostleship except Matthias. 

Clemens Romanus, one of the fathers of the Church, was con- 
temporary with St. Paul. The only work of his extant, is his epis- 
tle to the Corinthians ; which epistle was written for the express 
purpose of quieting the disturbances which existed there: this 
epistle has been much admired, and placed next in authority to the 
writings of the apostles. In his epistle, Clemens says, “'The apos- 
tles preached the gospel to us from the Lord Jesus Christ ; Jesus 
Christ from GOD. Christ was sent from GOD. And the apos- 
tles from Christ; both, therefore, in a well ordered manner ac- 
cording to the will of GOD. Having then received a command- 
ment, and being fully persuaded through the resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and being confirmed in the word of GOD, with 
the assurance of the Holy Spirit, they went forth preaching the 
kingdom of GOD that was to come. While, therefore, they 
preached the gospel through countries and cities, they appointed 
their first fruits, (having tried them by the Spirit), to be bi- 
shops and deacons of those who should believe. Neither was this 
any new thing; for it had been written in former ages concerning 
bishops and deacons; for thus saith the scriptures, in a certain 
place, (Isaiah ix. 17;) “I will appoint their bishops in righteous- 
ness, and their deacons in faith.”* Clemens Romanus’ Ist epistle 
to the Corinthians. See. 42. Wotton’s edition. 

After the resurrection, the practice of the apostles was, when 
they planted a Church “ to appoint their first fruits to the office of 
bishops and deacons,” or leave the brethren to manage their own 
affairs according to circumstances. It does not appear from Paul’s 
and Clemens’ epistles, that any officers were appointed as gover- 
nors in the Church of Corinth. Indeed it seems to be very plain, 
that the discipline of that Church was administered by the whole 
society in the apostles’ days. In the case of the incestuous per- 
son, St. Paul directed the brethren, “ when gathered together, te 
deliver him unto Satan,” and censures them for not having done 
this already, as they possessed a power of judging their own mem- 
bers. And this punishment, we are told, ‘ was inflicted of many.” 

The apostles and evangelists themselves, seem to have been go- 
verned by circumstances. Sometimes they appointed officers ; so 
Paul and Barnabas on an itinerant excursion ordained elders in 
every Church. And at other times the apostles employed others 
to do this work ; Paul left Titus in Crete, to ordain, or appoint el- 
ders in every city, and entrusted Timothy with similar powers. 

Now, let us see who, and of what description of persons, these 
elders were. 
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“ Presbus, (from proeisbenai, to be far advanced in life) namely, old, 
an old man, an ambassador, because old men were usually employed on 
such occasions.” 

“ Presbuterion, (from presbuteros) an assembly, council, or body of el- 
ders ; applied to the Jewish Sanhedrim, or great council at Jerusalem, 
Luke xxii. 66. Acts xxii. 5; and to the body of elders in particular 
Churches, that is, the collective body of those who held sacred offices, 1 
Tim. iv. 14, including apostles when present, as well as bishops and dea- 
cons, compare 2 Tim. i. 6.” 

“ Presbuteros, (comparative of presbus) more advanced in years, 
older, elder, Job i. 13, 18. Luke xv. 25. John viii. 9. advanced in years, 
old, Gen. xviii. 11, 12. xix. 4,31; applied to the patriarchs, and cele- 
brated men among the ancient Israelites, Heb. xi. 2. who are described 
by Theodoret, on the passage, to be aged men instructed in the law ; to 
the members of the Jewish Sanhedrim, Mat. xvi. 21. xxi. 23. xxvi. 3, 
47, 57, 59. xxvii. 1, 3, 12, 20, 41, &c.—to the original company of the 
disciples of Jesus, and the early converts in the christian Churches, 
Acts xi. 30. hence; the apostles call themselves elders, 1 Pet. v. 1. 2 John 
1. 3 John 1. From among these the first ordinary office-bearers, includ- 
ing both bishops and deacons, were selected.” Acts xiv. 23. Ewing’s 
Lexicon. 

“ Our apostles also knew, through our Lord Jesus Christ, that there 
should be contention about the name of the oversight. On this account, 
therefore, they, having received perfect knowledge, appointed those whom 
we have mentioned before, and gave thenceforward a direction, that when 
they should die, other approved men might succeed them in their office. 
Those, then, appointed by them, or afterwards by other esteemed men, with 
the consent of allthe Church, and who have blamelessly discharged the du- 
ties of their office to the flock of Christ, with humility of mind, in a quiet 
and diligent manner, and have many times had the testimony of all; such 
persons, we think, cannot be justly cast out from their office. For it will 
be no small sin to us, if we cast out from the oversight, men who have in 
a blameless and holy manner presented the gifts. Blessed are the elders, 
who have gone before, who have obtained the profitable and perfect dis- 
charge : they fear not, lest any one should set them aside from the place 
appointed them. For we understand that ye have driven away some, who 
were conducting themselves well, from the office honoured by them, with- 
out any blame on their part.”” Clemens Romanus’ Ist epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, section 44, Wotton’s edition. 

Chrysostom on Phil. i. 1. says, “ As I said, therefore, even the elders 
i anciently called bishops and deacons of Christ, and the bishops, 
elders. 

But presbuteros is not confined to them, nor to office at all, as is mani- 
fest from the transitions made by Paul and Peter from the elder to the 
younger, and that in reference to both sexes. See 1 Tim. v. 1,2. 1 Pet. 
v. 1, 5. See also Macknight’s note on 1 Tim. v.17. He remarks, “ that 
although in the primitive Church the offices of the ministry were various, 
and in large Churches more persons than one were appointed to each of- 
fice, yet in smaller Churches, whose members could not afford mainte- 
nance to a numerous ministry, all the different sacred offices seem to have 
been performed by the bishops and deacons. Their office, therefore, in- 
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cluding all the sacred functions, nothing is said in scripture concerning the 
qualifications necessary to any of these offices, except concerning the 
qualifications necessary in those who were to be made bishops and dea- 
cons.” 


The apostle Peter exhorts aged persons to take, or assume the 
episcopal office, but expressly charged them “ not to be as lords, 
&c.” 1 Peter v. 1, 2. Two reasons may be assigned why the 
word presbyters in this passage, signifies merely old men, and_ not 
ecclesiastical officers. Ist. In the fifth verse it is opposed to 
youth ;—“ Likewise ye younger submit yourselves unto the elder,” 
2dly. The apostle calls himself a presbyter, and makes this the 
ground of his exhortation. If we take the word here in an official 
sense, we must suppose him to urge his station in the Church as 
the reason why his advice should be followed ; but the higher the 
station the greater the authority ; it would therefore have been more 
suitable to have styled himself an apostle. On the other hand if 
we take the word presbyter, which our translators have properly 
rendered elder, as relating to age, and not to office, we at once 
perceive the propriety, and feel the force of the apostles’ address, 
and all difficulties vanish: ‘ ‘The aged I exhort, who myself also 
am aged ; likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves to the aged.” 

Here is an example of an apostle exhorting aged men to assume 
the episcopal office, and admonishing young men to submit to their 
authority. For as has been already proved, and as Chrysostom 
testifies, “elders were anciently called bishops and deacons of Christ, 
and the bishops elders.” St. Peter’s epistle is directed to the Chris- 
tians “ throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cunbadetio, Asia, and Bithy- 
nia.” From this it appears, that there were multitudes of Churches 
in the apostles’ days without any regular governors. In such a 
case the dictates of reason agree with the apostle’s advice, that 
persons of age and experience should act as bishops, or overseers. 

What easy work it was in those times to make a bishop! Let 
only the old disciples agree to superintend the young, and the 
young consent to be governed by the old, and the business was 
done :—a college of apostolic bishops was made at once. But 
these are not “ lords ;” at least they are not so with Peter’s con- 
sent. We wonder what the apostle would have said of “a body” 
who governed themselves and all the Church, without its consent? 
Would he not have said “‘ These are lords over GOD’s heritage ?” 

In Numbers iv. 16. Eleazer the priest is styled pakadeth, which 
the LXX have rendered bishop ; because he had the oversight of 
the tabernacle and furniture. The same word in the Hebrew and 
Greek occurs, 2 Chron. xxx. 12. These were bishops, or over- 
seers, of the workmen employed in repairing the house of the 
Lord. For the same reason, an overseer of the highways is a bi- 
shop of the highways; an overseer of the poor, is a bishop of the 
poor ; and an overseer of the Church, (which every one is, who 
is elected by the people), is a bishop of the Church. 
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1 Tim. v. 17. Instead of proving, as some have supposed, that 
labouring in the word and doctrine, was a part of the elder’s office, 
proves quite the contrary. For it is evident, that though all the 
elders ruled, only some of them preached ; because the word espe- 
erally distinguishes the preachers from the others. But if the el- 


' der’s office included in it the public ministry of the word, the 


whole of them must have been preachers. ; 

Let us now turn to 1 Thess. v. 12, 13.“ And we beseech you, 
brethren, to know them which labour among you, and are over 
you in the Lord, and admonish you, (not govern you as your masters), 
and esteem them very highly in love for their works’ sake. And 
be at peace among yourselves.” Now, “lords over GOD’s herit- 
age,” are not over them “in the Lord ;” but as wsurpers. Our Lord 
never told his apostles to go out and raise a people for Him, and 
then to rule this people with their crude laws. Admonish us, and 
then we will esteem you very highly in love. But for men, a ma- 
jority of whom know nothing of either ancient or modern govern- 
ments—men who are ignorant of the principles of all governments, 
for these men to pretend that they are absolute governors of the 
Church, because forsooth, they have a notion in their heads, that 
the apostles were absolute governors, is intolerable. Let these men 
come forward with qualifications befitting apostles, and we will then 
listen to their pretensions. Until they can do this, we beg leave 
to send their pretensions to the moles and the bats. 

1 Tim. iv. 14. The apostle exhorts Timothy, “ Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, (what was 
prophecy ?) with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” 
Was Timothy twice ordained? 2 Tim. i. 6. the apostle says, 
** Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the gift 
of GOD which is in thee, by the putting on of my hands.” Here 
was imposition of hands by the presbytery, and the apostle not men- 
tioned. Afterwards the apostle, but no other, is mentioned. Was 
Timothy ordained twice? Ah! say some, yes, to be sure. Was 
he ordained three times? 'The apostle does not say one word, in 
either place, about episcopacy or government! ‘The truth is, it 
was the practice of the apostles to put their hands on persons re- 
cently converted. Peter and John laid their hands on the disci- 
ples at Samaria, and they received the Holy Ghost. Paul laid his 
hands on all the disciples at Ephesus, and they received the Holy 
Ghost. Were all these christians by this ceremony consecrated 
bishops, and governors, and presiding elders, and general confer- 
ence-men, and what not’ and what not? 

The truth of the matter appears to be this: On one of Paul’s 
visits to Lystra, the good brethren recommended to him Timothy, 
a lad who had lately joined their society, as a travelling compa- 
pion. At parting with the lad, the brethren recommended him to 
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the protection and favour of heaven, as was common in those days 
of piety and simplicity, (Acts xiii, 3), by prayer and imposition of 
hands. The apostle assisted at the holy exercise, and young Ti- 
mothy received a great blessing to his soul. The gift which hea- 
ven imparted to him at this time could not have been episcopacy 
and the “right to govern,” because it is expressly stated to be “the 
spirit of power, of love, and of a sound mind.” Simplicity and 
freedom is evident in the whole business—“ And when they had 
fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent them 
away.” 

So much for this wonderful ordination to rule and to preach. It 
is not pretended that the scriptures afford the shadow of evidence 
that any apostle ordained a single bishop, except Paul; nor that 
he ordained one besides Timothy. Nor did Paul make Timothy 
a lord bishop, or a legislator independently on the people. This 
must have been a criminal omission, if episcopacy is essential to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and if the Methodist ministers 
are legal legislators, judges and jurymen. Mr. B. often refers to the 
fathers. And what say the fathers? Why, that the apostles or- 
dained James an apostle, bishop of Jerusalem ; and Paul ordained 
two or three bishops of Rome. And as to St. John he did little 
else for many years than travel through Asia and ordain bishops. 
The fictions gathered from the ancients to prove that Timothy was 
bishop of Ephesus, do not merit a serious confutation. It is said he 
governed that Church 30 years: “ A. D. 97, the pagans of Ephe- 
sus, we are told, made a great feast, in which they carried in pro- 
cession the images of their gods, being masked and armed with 
great clubs. ‘Timothy rushed in among them to prevent this idola- 
trous superstition, but they killed him with their stones and with 
their clubs.” Calmet, Art. Timothy. It is the generally receiv- 
ed opinion that the apostle wrote his revelation in the year 96; if 
therefore, the above story be true, Timothy must have been the 
angel of the Church of Ephesus to whom the apostle addressed 
an epistle from our Lord: ‘The one account charges him with 
apostacy, the other celebrates him as a martyr. The apostle Paul 
represents Timothy as prudent, steady and uniform; how utterly 
improbable that such a man should in old age lose his religion, and 
almost immediately after be inspired with fanaticism, and throw 
away his life by an act of indiscretion! Any thing can be proved 
from the mutilated writings of the fallible fathers. 

The office of an overseer, as has been stated, is to bishop, inspect, 
or oversee a Cuurcn, which certainly does not require the person 
who fills it to go into the world as an itinerant, and preach public- 
ly for the conversion of infidels. ‘The apostle prescribed only two 
duties to the presbyters of Ephesus ; to feed and oversee the Ephe- 
sian Church. Now, the question is, do teaching and feeding im- 
ply preaching and governing ? ‘Two reasons may be given to shew 
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they do not. Ist. The term feed, signifies to nourish with whole- 
some doctrine. And the apostle in this place, does not extend 
the duty beyond the bounds of the Ephesian flock. 2d. Nothing 
is said to constitute overseers, governors; but if this is even im- 
plied, they are restricted to Ephesus, because of “the grievous 
wolves which should arise thera” It would be difficult for Mr. 
B. to prove that the Ephesian overseers ever itinerated. But 
that they did not, seems to be settled by the nature of their 
office, which consisted in overseeing the Ephesian Church; for the 
instruction which it is the duty of an overseer to give must be li- 
mited to his present brethren. Not a word is said about legisla- 
tion! Did the apostle forget this? The holy man said, “ And 
now brethen I commend you to GOD and the word of his grace,” &c. 

We would inform Mr. B., that women held the presbyter office in 
the Church, as well as men; and a necessary qualification of these 


lady-presbyters or lady-bishops, was to be “teachers of good . 


things.” But no one can suppose these women-teachers to have 
been public preachers, when he considers that the apostle would 
not allow a woman to pray, or even appear in the Church, without 
a veil; and that, from the delicacy of eastern manners, a female 
must have as effectually lost her character for modesty, who should 
have ventured to throw aside her veil, and harangue a mixed as- 
sembly of both sexes, as “a body of Ephesian elders” would, had 
they presumed to legislate for all the christian Church. 

As a proof that there were female presbyters in the primitive 
Church, the reader is referred to Titus ii. 9. Macknight has the 
following note upon this text, “ Though the word presbutides com- 
monly signifies aged women indiscriminately, it evidently denotes 
in this place, such aged women as were employed by the Church 
in teaching the young of their own sex, the doctrines and precepts 
of the christian religion. For they were to be in speech and be- 
haviour hieroprepeis, as became sacred persons ; and kalodidaska- 
lous, good teachers. ‘These characters, especially the last mention- 
ed, did not belong to aged women im general, but only to such of 
them as were employed in teaching.” His note on the second 
verse strengthens this interpretation. Presbutes, the word used here, 
commonly signifies an old man. But Le Clerc, in his additions to 
Hammond, hath shewed, that the LXX used it to denote an office 
of dignity; wherefore presbutes being of the same signification 
with presbuterous, it may be translated in this passage elders. In 
support of this translation, | observe, that the virtues which ‘Titus 
was to inculcate on aged men are the same with those which Ti- 
mothy was to inculcate on bishops and deacons. “They were to 
be vigilant, grave, prudent.” See 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

1 Tim. iii. 11. “ Chrysostom and the Greek commentators, with 
the most ancient Latin fathers, were of opinion, that the apostle, 
in this passage, is speaking both of those women, who, in the first 
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age, were employed in ministering to the afflicted, and of those 
who were appointed to teach the young of their own sex, the prin- 
ciples of religion. Clement of Alexandria reckons widows among 
ecclesiastical persons. Padag. Lib. iii. ch. 12. There are many 
precepts in scripture concerning those who are chosen, some for 
priests, others for bishops, others for deacons, others for widows. 
Grotius tells us, these female presbyters or elders, were ordained 
by the imposition of hands, till the council of Laddicea; and for 
this he quotes the 11th canon of that council. The canon is, 
“That priestesses, or women-presidents, are not to be ordained in 
the Church.” From what is said of Euodia and Syntyche, Phil. 
iv. 3. it is probable they were female presbyters. Perhaps also 
Priscilla, Tryphena, and Tryphosa, were of the same order, with 
some others, whom Paul in his epistle to the Romans salutes, Rom. 
xvi. 3. 12. as labouring in the Lord. For these reasons we think 
the apostle jn 1 Tim. iii. 11. describes the qualifications, not of the 
deacons’ wives, but of the women who, in the first age, were em- 
ployed by the Church, to minister to the sick and afflicted, and to 
instruct the young of their own sex in the principles of the chris- 
tian faith. 

Now, we would ask, would not these lady-presbyters have had 
“a right to govern those who were given to them as the fruit of 
their labours?” Suppose certain lay-people were instrumental in 
converting some of their neighbours, (a possible case,) ought they 
not to govern them? And suppose a faithful sister should convert 
a wicked minister, ought she not to govern him, even though he 
be in the succession, or of ‘ the body of elders?” 

It appears to us from the sacred scriptures and from minor au- 
thorities, that the principal business of an elder in the apostolic 
Church was, to watch over, rule, and feed the flock of Christ with 
spiritual food. Now, as it respects ruling, upon which the prero- 
gative-men lay so much stress, it certainly did not consist in mak- 
ing Jaws for the ‘ government of themselves, and all those commit- 
ted to their care.’ For when Jesus Curist commissioned his 
disciples to preach the gospel to all nations, it was in this manner, 
‘Go teach them to observe, (not whatsoever you shall command, 
but) whatsoever J have commanded you.’ ‘To enforce the com- 
mands of the great Shepherd of the flock; and the putting inte 
execution those wholesome regulations which the whole Church, 
composed of ministers and people, saw proper, from time to time, 
to enact for the better government of their society, appears to 
have been the elder’s duty. The duty of the people to their spiri- 
tual guides and pastors unquestionably was, and now is, the ren- 
dering to them a willing obedience, in all things which Christ has 
commanded them to teach and enforce ; and in those human regula- 
tions which the Churches or societies have made or may make it their 
duty to execute. Hence, said _ ‘Obey them that have the rule 
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over you, and submit yourselves: for they watch for your souls as 
they that must give an account, that they may do it with joy and 
not with grief, for that is unprofitable for you.’ 

We will now return, and briefly investigate the right of the ‘con- 
ference of elders’ to make laws for, and to govern the Church in- 
dependently of the people. Here it will be proper to hear what 


our author says in defence of this assumed right. At page 60, he _ 


enters very formally into the proof of this matter. He commences 
by investigating the principles of civil and religious society. Con- 
cerning the former, he admits, that ‘all power is derived primarily 
from the people, who are created by GOD; and who have receiv- 
ed the right of modifying, and of apportioning that power, as the 
state of society, and the exigencies of time and place may re- 
quire.’ But the government of the Church of GOD, he conceives 
to be different. 

‘GOD calls men, whom he pleases, to be ministers of his word. And 
as an individual man possesses the right of governing himself in all secu- 
lar matters, until the state of society shall dictate the necessity, from an 
intercommunity of interests, cf surrendering a part of that right into the 
hands of others, so those ministers whom GOD selects to be the shepherds 
of his flock, arid the guardians of his people, possess the right of go- 
verning themselves in religious matters, and ail those committed to their 
care. St. Paul says to the elders of the Church of Ephesus, ‘ Over the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.’ 


What did Paul mean by the term overseer? Much depends 
upon this. If he means one who is clothed with full power 
to make rules and regulations ‘for the Church of Christ; and 
to have authority over the people in all matters of Church go- 
vernment and discipline ;? and ‘to govern himself and all those 
committed ,to his care;’ then, indeed, so far as a single pas- 
sage of scripture can weigh against a multitude of opposing pas- 
sages, will this one weigh in favour of the supreme authority con- 
tended for by our author. . Were we to attempt a definition of the 
term overseer, it might be considered as ‘a vain conceit of our own 
abilities.’ It will, therefore, once more, be proper to consult the 
learned. The original word used by the apostle, which our trans- 
lators have rendered by the ternr overseer, is episkopoi, the etymo- 
logy and import of which are given by Parkhurst, as follows : 
Episkopos, from epi, upon, over, and eskopa, perf. mid. of skepto- 
mat, to look. An overseer, an inspector, one who hath the inspec- 
tion or oversight, a superintendent, a bishop. To this definition 
furnished by Parkhurst, we will add that given by our author him- 


self at page 47, which is taken from Calmet. ‘The word bishop 


is of Saxon origin, and signifies the same as the Greek, episkopos, 
namely, an overseer, or chief minister, one who has the inspection 
or direction of any thing. Nehemiah speaks of the bishops, or 
overseers of the Levites at Jerusalem. Uzzi had the inspection 
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of the other Levites. The Hebrew pakad, rendered in Latin, epis- 
kopus, has the same signification. ‘The Athenians gave this name 
to those who presided in their courts of justice; and the digest 
gives it to those magistrates who had the inspection of the bread 
market, and other things of that nature.’ Upon this definition our 
author makes the following very correct remarks, which are found 
in another part of his book to serve a different purpose. 

“ From this accurate definition of the term, we perceive that it might 
with strict propriety be appropriated to any officer in the Church ; and it 
likewise furnishes a reason why elders were indifferently called elders and 
overseers. ‘They were called elders, because, generally speaking, they 
were chosen from among those deacons whose long experience and aye in 
the work of the ministry* had matured them for their office; and they 
were called overseers, because to them was committed the particular over- 
sight of the Church. Any minister, therefore, whether deacon, elder, or 
evangelist, may be denominated an overseer.” 


¢ 


Now, can any man living see, in the definitions given by Park- 
hurst and Calmet, a single particle of proof, that the apostle meant 
by an overseer in the Church, one who is clothed with supreme 
authority ? And does it not seem from our author’s own remarks 
upon Calmet’s definition, that he himself does not believe the propo- 
sition for which he so strenuously contends, namely, that the elders 





* The deacons of the primitive Church were not spiritual officers. The 
occasion of their appointment at first was this. In the distribution of the 
alms of the Church among poor widows, the Hellenists, (i. e. the Jews 
who spoke the Greék language, and were at Jerusalem, ) complained that 
their widows were neglected in the daily ministrations of the charities of 
the Church. To remedy this inconvenience, “ The twelve called the mu/- 
titude of the disciples unto them, and said it is not reason that we should 
LEAVE THE worD oF GOD and serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look 
ye out among you, seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost, 
and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. But we will give 
ourselves continually to prayer and the ministry of the word. And the 
saying pleased the whole multitude, and they choose Stephen, &c. whom 
they set before the apostles : and when they had prayed, they laid their 
hands on them.” Serving tables, which was the business of the deacons, 
is here opposed to the ministry of the word. Our author is requested to 
say, whether the ordination, or setting apart of a deacon was to the min- 
istry of the word, or an ordination to the office of “overseer” of the 
poor? It has been thought by some that the clergy (so called) would 
have more scripture on their side, were they to insist that none can be 
qualified to relieve the poor, who are not episcopally ordained, than they 
have when they make a ceremonious consecration necessary to a preacher 
of the gospel. It will avail nothing to say, that Stephen and Philip were 
both preachers afterwards, for this ordination, we are expressly told, was 
to the business of serving tables. Every overseer of the poor has a right 
to preach the gospel, if he has qualifications, as well as Stephen and 


Philip. 
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or overseers in the Church of Christ ‘ possess the right, by divine 
appointment, of governing themselves, in religious matters, and all 
those committed to their care ?’—To us it appears quite plain, from 
the definitions given, ‘ that the proper business of those elders or 
overseers of the Church at Ephesus was, not to legislate and go- 
vern as our elders do, but narrowly to inspect into the faith and 
conduct of its members, and to feed them with spiritual food. This 
is evident from the passage itself. ‘ Take heed therefore unto your- 
selves, and all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost made you 
overseers, to feed the Church of GOD, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood.’ 

As it respects the appointment of these elders by the Holy Ghost 
to the oversight of the Church at Ephesus, we have in Acts xix. 
1. 7. a circumstantial account of the whole matter. When Paul 
first visited the city of Ephesus he found certain disciples, about 
twelve in number, who professed faith; but who were only ac- 
quainted with the baptism of John. Paul immediately instructed 
them in the doctrines of the gospel, and baptized them in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. ‘And he laid his hands upon them, and the 
Holy Ghost came upon them, and they spake with tongues, and 
prophesied ;’ consequently, they were made preachers of the gos- 
pel, and overseers of the Church, which GOD afterwards raised up 
in that city. It was to this circumstance the apostle alluded, when 
he took his final leave of these men, and gave them the weighty 
caution, ‘ Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.’ Now, does 
it follow, because these Ephesian elders were designated by the 
Holy Ghost to superintend, or oversee the affairs of the Church of 
Ephesus, that, therefore the conference of elders, belonging to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in these United States, have a right 
to legislate for, and govern said Church, independently of the mem- 
bers thereof; and that ‘ the people are bound to submit to their au- 
thority, in all matters of Church government and discipline ?’ 

An impartial inspection into the principles on which religious 
society is founded, and an attentive perusal of the New Testa- 
ment, and of the best writers on Church history, will convince any 
man, who has not a particular purpose to serve, that the right of 
governing the Church of Christ is not vested in the ‘ body of el- 
ders,’ but in the Church itself, composed of ministers and people. 
A religious society is a voluntary association of any number of per- 
sons, united for the purpose of celebrating public acts of worship, 
and of assisting each other in their religious concerns. Nothing, 
then, is more evident than, that such a society of persons have ex- 
isting in themselves an inherent right, to do all matters and things 
necessary for the preservation of the peace, and the promotion of 
the prosperity of their Church. Therefore, whatever rules and 
regulations are necessary for the proper government of such socie- 
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ty or Church, should be enacted by the whole community, or at 
least by a majority ; or if the society be too unwieldy, by a ma- 
jority of delegates, elected by the Church for that purpose. Con- 
sequently, no individual, or number of individuals, of any class, 
less than a majority, has or can have a right, to impose his or their 
will upon the rest. And any position which goes to say, the mi- 
nority may govern the majority, is false, because it is at variance 
with reason, scripture, and the common sense of mankind. 

The apostles recognized the inherent right of the Church, to as- 
sist in transacting all business of importance ; as in the choice of 
an apostle, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the fall of Judas—the 
choice of deacons to superintend the distribution of the charities 
of the Church—the receiving, censuring, and expelling members, 
&e. Acts i. 15. vi. 3. xxi. 22. 1 Cor. v. 4. 

The Churches in primitive times were fully aware of their own 
rights as societies of believers, and their history testifies that they 
were found uniformly acting in conformity with these views. When 
the matter of circumcision was under investigation in the Church 
of Antioch, ‘ they determined that Paul and Barnabas and certain 
others of them should go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and 
elders, about this question.’ And when they were come to Jeru- 
salem, they were received of the Church, and of the apostles, and 
elders, &c. ‘Then it pleased the apostles and elders, with the 
whole Church, to send chosen men of their own company to An- 
tioch with Paul and Barnabas,’ &c. And ‘they wrote letters by 
them after this manner ; the apostles, and elders, and brethren, send 
greeting, unto thesbrethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch,’ 
&c. And‘ when they were dismissed they came to Antioch, and 
when they had gathered the multitude together, they delivered the 
epistle,’ &c. Acts xv. Additional examples might be furnished in 
proof, that the primitive christians understood, and exercised their 
right as societies of believers; but this one is sufficiently plain and 
explicit for our purpose. We will now present a quotation from 
Mosheim’s Church History, which will cast light on this highly in- 
teresting and important subject. And here we will remark, that 
our author himself considers Mosheim as an impartial writer of 
ecclesiastical history. See “ Vindication,” page 27. Speaking of 
the government of the Church in the first century, Mosheim says: 

‘“‘ In those early times, every christian Church consisted of the 
people, their leaders, and the ministers or deacons, and these, in- 
deed, belong essentially to every religious society. The people 
were, undoubtedly, the first in authority ; for the apostles shewed, 
by their own example, that nothing of moment was to be carried 
on or determined without the consent of the assembly, and such a 
method of proceeding was both prudent and necessary in those 
critical times. 

“It was, therefore, the assembly of the people, which chose their 
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own rulers and teachers, or received them, by a free and authori- 
tative consent, when recommended by others. ‘The same peuple 
rejected or confirmed, by their suffrages, the Jaws that were pro- 
posed by their rulers to the assembly ; excommunicated profligate 
and unworthy members of the Church, restored the penitent to 
their forfeited privileges, passed judgment upon the different sub- 
jects of controversy and discussion, that arose in their community ; 
examined and decided the disputes which happened between the 
elders and deacons; and, in a word, exercised all that authority 
which belong to such as are invested with the sovereign power.* 

“The rulers of the Church were called either presbyters or bi- 
shops, which two titles are, in the New Testament, undoubtedly 
applied to the same order of men. These were persons of emi- 
nent gravity, and such as had distinguished themselves by their su- 
perior sanctity and merit. 1 Tim. iii. 1. Tit. i.5. Their particu- 
lar functions were not always the sathe, for while some of them 
confined their labours to the instruction of the people others con- 
tributed in different ways to the edification of the Church. 

** Among the first professors of christianity, there were but few 
men of learning ; few, who had capacity enough to insinuate into 
the minds of a gross and ignorant multitude, the knowledge of di- 
vine things. GOD, therefore, in his infinite wisdom, judged it 
necessary to raise up, in many Churches, extraordinary teachers, 
who were to discourse, in the public assemblies, upon the various 
points of the christian doctrine, and to treat with the people, in 
the name of GOD, as guided by his direction, and clothed with his 
authority. Such were the prophets of the New @®estament. Rom. 
xiii. 6. 1 Cor. xii. 28. xiv. 3.29. Eph. iv. 11. This order of 
prophets ceased, when the want of teachers, which gave rise to it, 
was abundantly supplied.” 

After treating of deacons, the manner of choosing them, and their 
duty, he proceeds. ‘Such was the constitution of the christian 
Church in its infancy, when its assemblies were neither numerous 
nor splendid. Three or four presbyters, men of remarkable piety 
and wisdom, ruled these congregations in perfect harmony, nor did 
they stand in need of any president or superior to maintain con- 
eord and order where no dlissentions were known. But the 
number of the presbyters and deacons increasing with that of the 
Churches, and the sacred work of the ministry growing more 
painful and weighty, by a number of additional duties, these new 
circumstances required new regulations. It was judged necessary, 





* Our author has made a lengthy quotation from this chapter in Mosheim. 
How did it happen that he overlooked this remarkable passage - It cer- 
tainly would have saved him much labour, and all those unbecoming cen- 
sures, so freely bestowed on those of his brethren, who do not think pre- 
cisely with him on the subject of Church government. 
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that one man of distinguished gravity and wisdom should preside 
in the council of presbyters, in order to distribute among his col- 
leagues their several tasks, and to be a centre of union to the whole 
society. This person was, at first, styled the angel of the Church 
to which he belonged, Rev. ii. 3. but was afterwards distinguished 
by the name of bishop, or inspector; a name borrowed from the 
Greek language, and expressing the principal part of the episcopal 
functions, which was to inspect into, and superintend, the affairs of 
the Church. It is highly probable, that the Church of Jerusalem, 
grown considerably numerous and deprived of the ministry of the 
apostles, who were gone to instruct the other nations, was the first 
which chose a president or bishop. And it is no less probable, that 
the other Churches followed by degrees such a respectable exam- 

le. 
me Let none, however, confound the bishops of this primitive and 
golden period of the Church with those of whom we read in the 
following ages. For, though they were both distinguished by the 
same name, yet they differed extremely, and that in many respects. 
A bishop, during the first and second century, was a person who 
had the care of one christian assembly, which, at that time, was, 
generally speaking, small enough to be contained in a private 
house. In this assembly he acted not so much with the authority 
of a master, as with the zeal and diligence of a faithful servant. He 
instructed the people, performed the several parts of divine wor- 
ship, and inspected into the circumstances of the poor. He charg- 
ed, indeed, the presbyters with the performance of those duties and 
services, which the multiplicity of his engagements rendered it im- 
possible for him to fulfil; but had not the power to decide or enact 
any thing without the consent of the presbyters and people. 

* The Churches, in those early times, were entirely indepen- 
dent; none of them were subject to any foreign jurisdiction, but 
each one governed by its own rules and its own laws. For though 
the Churches founded by the apostles, had this particular defer- 
ence shewn them, that they were consulted in difficult and doubt- 
ful cases ; yet they had no judicial authority, no sort of supremacy 
over the others, nor the least right to enact laws for them. No- 
thing, on the contrary, is more evident than the perfect equality 
that reigned among the primitive Churches; nor does there even 
appear, in the first century, the smallest trace of that association 
- of provincial Churches from which councils and metropolitans de- 
rive their origin. It was only in the second century that the cus- 
tom of olding councils commenced in Greece, from whence it 
soon spre d through the other provinces.”* Mosheim’s Church 
History, vol. 1. chap. 2. on Church government. 





* The meeting of the Church of Jerusalem, mentioned in the fifteenth 
chapter of Acts, is commonly considered as the first christian council. 
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Mi the same volume, page 175, he says, “'These councils, of 
which we find not the smallest trace before the middle of this (se- 
cond) century, changed the whole face of the Church, and gave it 
a new form ; for by them the ancient privileges of the people were 
considerably diminished, and the power and authority of the bi- 
shops greatly augmented. The humility indeed, and prudence of 
these pious prelates prevented their assuming all at once the power 
with which,they were afterwards invested. At their first appear- 
ance in these general councils, they acknowledged that they were 
no more than the delegates of their respective Churches, and that 
they acted in the name, and by the appointment, of their people. 
But they soon changed this humble tone, imperceptibly extended 
the limits of their authority, turned their influence into dominion, 
and their counsels into /aws ; and openly asserted, at length, that 
Christ had empowered them to prescribe to his people authorita- 
tive rules of faith and manners.” 

Now, we shall humbly submit it to the reader to say, if it is not 
clearly manifest, from the scriptures, and from the authorities and 
quotations we have adduced : 

First, that the people in apostolic times possessed and ex- 
ercised in their respective Churches, all that authority which 
belongs to such as are invested with the sovereign power. This 
fact goes to overturn every “ claim” the ministry can have made, 
or may make, on the pretence of primitive usage, to the “ right 
of governing the Church,” independently of the people. And, 
moreover, it goes to establish the position, that the principles upon 
which religious society is founded, are precisely the same with 
those upon which civil society is founded. 

Secondly, that no such body of elders as constitute the general 
conference, had so much as an existence in the first century. For 
in that century, the Churches were independent of each other, and 
were governed separately, by the people and their elders. And it 
was not until after the middle of the second century, that the prac- 
tice of governing the Church by councils obtained. 

Thirdly, that the people lost their liberty by those changes which 
were at the first considered prudential regulations, namely, that of 
raising one elder of distinguished gravity and wisdom, to preside 
over the rest, and that of submitting to councils composed of these 
elders. For, in process of time, those delegated elders lost sight 





But this notion arises from the manifest abuse of the word council. That 
meeting was only of one Church; and if such a meeting be called a coun- 
eil, it will follow that there were innumerable councils in the primitive 
times. But every one knows, that a council is an assembly of deputies or 
commissioners sent from several Churches, associated by certain bonds in 
a gone body, and therefore the supposition above mentioned falls to the 
ground. 
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of their responsibility to their constituents, assumed the exclusive 
right of governing the Church, and thus lorded it over GOD’s herit- 
age. So that the very course pursued by the primitive Church, to 
promote their union and prosperity, eventuated in the loss of both 
and in the establishment of a clerical tyranny, which to the present 
day disgraces the christian Church. 

From the whole of what we have adduced, we think it undenia- 
bly follows, that our author’s “ claim,” on behalf of “ the body of 
elders” and “ the bishops,” to the “ right” of governing the Me- 
thodist Church by an assembly called a General Conference of 
Preachers, has no foundation in the scriptures, nor in reason, nor 
in the nature of things. The providence of GOD has graciously 
liberated these United States from the accursed government of in- 
fallible priests. 'The human soul may here offer up its morning 
oblation, and evening sacrifice, and retire to rest under its heaven- 
bestowed boon, its own wide-spreading civil freedom. Yet we are 
told, that in a country, in which no civil laws, no political veils, are 
permitted to obscure the light divine from the human soul—in a 
country in which freemen have trampled on the dragon of monar- 
chy and the scorpions of hierarchy—in a country in which man 
stands unfettered and free before his GOD—the people of this 
country are told, that “the Methodist ministers have the right 
to absolute government over those whom GOD has given them as 
the fruit of their labours.” Astonishing folly ; descending almost 
to idiocy ! 

The rights of the christian Church are on the advance ; every 
providential dispensation affecting nations, is employed to remove 
obstacles to religious liberty ; all things in their parts, and in their 
whole, loudly proclaim, that GOD hath given his people inherent 
and unalienable rights, which he will not suffer any order of men 
for ever to trample upon with impunity. 

Let the Methodist Church be united, as long as the palladium of 
our civil liberties remain ; but let no one after A. D. 1824, presume 
to legislate for this United Church, unless they should be its legal- 
ly appointed representatives ; and no one can be so appointed but 
by the people who are to be governed. 

To conclude: our author furnishes us with some rare materials, 
out of which any pretender might form a well furnished magazine 
of tyranny ; these are certain observations on which is legibly im- 
pressed the insignia of his holiness. 


“ After having examined’ the CANONS, (and this he should do before 
he becomes a member of it,) and having signified his belief in them, and 
his determination to regulate his conduct by them, he has no right, while 
he remains a member of the community, to rise in opposition to them, 
and thereby disturb the tranquillity of the society. His only alternative, 
if convinced there are rules to which he cannot with a ia conscience 
subscribe, is, to assign his reasons, and then quietly withdraw. If indeed 
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he thinks the articles of faith, or any part of the government, are so de- 
fective, as to require an exposition, he has the same right as all other ra- 
tional beings have, after he has withdrawn, to detect and expose them.” 
Vindication, p. 149. 


Does our enlightened author think that our brains lie in our 
backs! Surely he did not intend his oracular sayings for our 
heads, or our hearts. Let us suppose our rational author to be 
placed on the Zaara, that great African’desert, the most extensive 
on the globe ; consisting of inadhesive sands driven about by the 
winds into the mouths, nostrils, and eyes of “rational beings.” 
Would our author complain of the fine red dust while he remained 
on that part of terra firma? ‘“ His only alternative would be, (if 
convinced that the winds and the dust could not be safely endured,) 
to assign his reasons, and then quietly withdraw.” ‘This would all 
be rational enough ; and for this very plain reason :—no rational 
creature can divert the impetuous course of the fierce north-east 
wind, which in despite of argument, drives the sand into mouth, 
nose, and eyes. The wind blows; and blow it will; the dust rises; 
and rise it will; yea, sometimes to the distance of four hundred 
miles from the coast ; but all this is according to nature’s laws. In 
such a place, there would be, therefore, (and we seriously say it,) 
‘no other alternative but to withdraw,” reasons assigned, or not. 

Not so in Churches : the innumerable evils which have had their 
birth and nurture from beneath the throne of priestly supremacy, 
and their death from laymen’s hands, are too well known to need 
any specification in this place. Pray, whence did our author ob- 
tain his views of his matters? Did he withdraw from the Church 
to “examine,” and to write Ais “ expositions?” Why should we 
withdraw to controvert them ? 

As opinions similar to those of our Vindicator, have had a lea- 
vening influence in our Church; a are ashamed to say it,) let 


them be tested by a supposed parallel case in civil society. An 


alien takes the oath of allegiance and becomes a citizen of the 
United States; subsequently he discovers evils in some of the laws, 
and acts of mal-administration too, to which as an honest man, 
he feels very serious objections. That the evils complained of 
may be remedied, he thinks it necessary to expose them. He 
exposes them. But according to our author, he has no right to 
point out defects while 4 citizen! The fact of his having become an 
alien, cannot possibly confer on him such right; for, what right 
has an alien, especially an expatriated alien, to meddle with the 
concerns of a state, from which he has voluntarily withdrawn his 
allegiance ? That he had a right while a citizen, to offer, in a law- 
ful manner, every objection he had against any act of his govern- 
ors, is a position admitted by every man who is under the influ- 
ence of correct principles. Indeed, to debar an American citizen 
this right, would be to deny him that which God has guaranteed 
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to all his free creatures. And thus iteis with a member of the 
Christian community ; so far from his having no right, while a 
member, to expose the defects in the government of the society 
to which he belongs, that it is his imperious duty to do so. It is 
a duty which he owes to himself, to his family, to his brethren, to 
the rising generation, and to generations yet unborn. What would 
have been our state, had our reforming ancestors been Vindica- 
tors of usuages and laws embodying error? The neglect of this 
duty will involve eternal consequences. Therefore we will du- 
ly attend to the exposition of defects. 

It cannot be wondered at, that those who are fond of suprema- 
cy, should prefer the use of terms consecrated by it; hence our 
author speaks of “ Canons,” a word not found in our Book of Dis- 
cipline, and the signification of which is not generally known by 
his readers. We take leave to say, that a canon is not a great 
gun; though “ Canons” have killed more good people than iron, 
brass, and powder. Our laws are called Rules. But to take 
our author’s word, and define it—what is a “‘ Canon”? A law made 
by a general Conference of “ the body of Elders,” the peop not 
being present by their representatives or otherwise. “In the pri- 
mitive Church,” says Cunningham, in his Law Dictionary, “ the 
laity were present at all Synods. When the Roman Empire be- 
came Christian, no canon was made without the Emperor’s con- 
sent. ‘The Emperor being a layman and the head of the civil go- 
vernment, he stood forth as the representative of the laity. The 
Emperor’s consent included that of the people, he having in him- 
self the whole legislative power, which the English Kings have 
not; therefore if the English King and clergy make a canon, it 
binds the clergy ; but it does not bind laymen, they not being re- 
presented in convocation ; (or Gen. a their consent is neither 
asked nor given.” In these U. States, where we have no King to 
assist our clergy, they make canons not only binding on them- 
selves, but with which they would also bind the unrepresented 
people, hands and feet; nor must they at all complain of their fet- 
ters, until they have broken them! 

Much has been said by certain persons, concerning members 
having “ subscribed” to the “ canons” of our Church,—their having 
signified their belief in them—their determination to regulate their 
conduct by them, &c. ‘This language is calculated to mislead the 
public mind; and, indeed, it is not strictly true; for, our discip- 
line requires no man, who wishes to become a member, to sub- 
scribe to “ canons” of our Church, to signify his belief in them, 
and his determination to regulate his conduct by them. The on- 
ly condition previously required is, “a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come, and to be saved from their sims.” And in order to 
continue in the societies “the only conditions are, first, to do no 
harm; secondly, to do good; and thirdly, to attend on all the or- 
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dinances of God.” Mrs Wesley allowed a liberal indulgence to 
freedom of opinion among his followers. Calvinists and Armini- 
ans, Churchmen and Dissenters were found in his societies, 
He required nothing of them but faith in Christ and holiness of life. 

As it respects examining the “canons,” Government, &c. of the 
Church, perhaps not nine out of ten of those who have joined the 
Church were ever asked if they had examined them. No one is 
asked to subscribe exanimo or otherwise. ‘ Are there any objec- 
tions, &c.”? “What class will you join”? generally ends the 
chapter or canon in this place. The principal concern of those 
who have united with us from proper motives was, not how are 
these people governed; but, What must I do to be saved? And 
when they did become members of society, they became such un- 
der a full conviction, that those pious men who were made instru- 
mental in the conversion of their souls, were incapable of any 
thing incompatible with goodness and truth. _~ 

The eyes of other denominations are upon us; and, not a few of no sect, 
have serious objections to some of our canons ; being prevented by them 
and them only, from uniting with us. And although it is impossible to 
please every body, it is quite possible to recognize and secure the Chris- 
tian rights of every member of the Church. 

Men, Brethren, and Fathers: you who are the governors of yourselves 
and of all the people of our communion! permit, we earnestly entreat 
you to permit the pure, free, and enlarged principles of legitimate Chris- 
tianity to pervade your future legislative doings. Let holy principles in 
their pristine purity be immediately incorporated in a Bill of Rights. Let 
a delegation from the membership represent their brethren in the Confer- 
ences, and irradiate your councils. Let all our public acts go forth with 
the genuine stamp and seal of the whole Church legibly impressed on them. 
And then, but not till then, will a very different and blessed state of things 
arise and be confirmed among us, and abide with your Children, and ours, 
and theirs. Think you, that our present deplorable form of government 
can continue to afflict the present and future generations ? Impossible. 
You must assist to regenerate our “ Canons,” “ Discipline,” “Govern- 
ment ;” or, schism, deep and wide, will speedily spread abroad its baleful 
influences throughout all the ramifications of our connexion. O, ye Min- 
isters ! discard the petulance of ignorance, the blindness of an absurd am- 
bition “to govern yourselves and all the people,”—the inexperience of 
youth, and the dotage of age. Quit you like men. Why should we longer 
lie among the broken and black pots of ecclesiastical quackery : a disgrace 
to ourselves, a reproach to our country; and, exposed to the continual 
contempt and taunts of the enlightened part of the Christian world ! Say 
not that you are requested to alter an iota of the scriptural doctrines most 
surely believed among us. You are requested to do no such thing ; for, 
these doctrines are not yours; you did not invent them; they do not de- 
pend on you for their efficacy and perpetuity ; they are prvinE. OUR 
RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES WE CLAIM. Christians and freemen, 
never will yield these rights to the questionless vices of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy; for, though the wolf may change his coat, he cannot change his 
disposition. , AMICUS. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOF THE WESLEYAN REPSITORY. 
THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH TO THE CHILDREN OF 
ITS MEMBERS. 


Mr. Epiror—Will you permit a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the father of a large family to make a few 
observations on the anomalous relation in which the children of 
Methodist parents stand to the Church, after they have been 
dedicated to God in the ordinance of Baptism ? It is a subject of 
no ordinary importance to every Methodist parent: and as, if 
an evil exist, no remedy can be originated, but by the legislative 
wisdom of the General Conference, the writer deems it proper 
thus early to call the attention of their ministers and members to 
the enquiry, that the former may be prepared to institute the ne- 
cessary regulations, and the latter to receive them. 

It is apprehended that the views of this subject which are about 
to be presented, will startle some by their apparent novelty, and 
alarm others by the innovations on our discipline, which they seem 
to portend. ‘They may be consoled, however, by the considera- 
tion, that if any dangerous innovation is intended, it will be a harm- 
less effort, as it is not aided by the influence of a great name—and 
they may, it is hoped, be farther soothed by the assurance, that the 
writer, although he does not think an evil or an error can be sanc- 
tified by antiquity, is nevertheless as firmly persuaded that “ to 
innovate is not always to reform.” Indeed, he is not aware that any 
innovation is intended, on the contrary, he believes he is only con- 
tending for the practical application of principles and doctrines, 
avowed in the origin, and reiterated throughout the whole progress 
ef Methodism. 

It is not necessary that I should enter into the controversy about 
the right of infants to Baptism. It is sufficient to state that we have 
always, as a church, admitted their right to that ordinance, and 
chiefly on the ground of their being entitled to church membership : 
but while our ministers have every where baptized infants, they 
have no where conferred on them membership, to which it was the 
initiating ordinance. When we review our discipline, we find its 
Baptismal provisions wholesome and efficient, as they relate 
to adults, yet, made without any regard to children as appertaining 
to the church: they are not entitled thereby to any privileges, 
nor made amenable to any laws. A single provision for the class- 
ing of children, contained in the discipline, does not seem to be 
an objection to this remark, as it has never been practised to any 
considerable extent; and if it were, it has been construed to apply 
to the smaller children only, turning them lose at a time of life, 
when the steady hand of discipline, and the kindest superinten- 
dance of our ministry seem to be most necessary for them. And 
again, that the discipline does not provide for the membership of 
infants, is proved by the indiscriminate admission of all to the or- 
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dinance, who are presented by their parents, without any stipula- 
tion, that they shall be brought up in the doctrines of our church, 
or any way be subjected to our government, during their minority. 
Yet, it would appear, that if we accord the right of baptism to in- 
fants, on the ground of their right to church membership, we can- 
not administer the ordinance without acknowledging the member- 
ship, and cannot afterward disown the sacred relation, or deny the 
special superintendance of pastoral care, (except for incorrigible 
disobedience,) without a tacit disavowal of first principles. 

In answer to this argument, we have heard italleged, that although 
baptism admits the subject into the Universal Church of Christ, 
yet, it does not necessarily confer the right of membership among 
any particular sect or communion. We might reply to this, that 
all infants, even the children of Heathens, are, we hope, members 
of this Universal Church, since by the sacrifice of Christ they are 
placed in a state of initial salvation: what then do our children 
gain by baptism? But this is not all. Baptism was ordained as 
the initiating ordinance into the visible Church of Christ. Now, 
this visible church is constituted of a number of sections, and we 
would make an integral part of this whole, to constitute no part of 
any one of these sections. Our children are accorded the rite, 
which the gracious Redeemer appointed, as the door of entrance 
into his visible church; and yet, they are accounted as members 
of a church which is neither visible nor tangible: a church with- 
out altars, without a communion and without a ministry. ‘The ab- 
surdity of the supposition is too apparent to need farther comment. 
We must believe, that, when the great head of the church confer- 
red the right of membership upon infants, he intended them the 
most important benefits. He designed them to be brought up in 
the saving doctrines which he came to publish, and in the whole- 
some discipline which he instituted, and that those whom he 
should, from time to time, appoint as his ministers, should super- 
intend the execution of these his most gracious intentions; and we 
may safely assert, that his ministers may not without a palpable 
violation of his injunctions, withhold the right of membership from 
our children. It is not a matter to be given or withheld, as it may 
appear, to finite wisdom, to be expedient—it is a sacred indefea- 
sible, inalienable inheritance, bequeathed to them by the last will 
and testament of our Lord and master: “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Mean- 
ing thereby his church. 

How has it happened then, it may be asked, since the Metho- 
dists have always acknowledged the right of infants to church mem- 
bership, that their ecclesiastical constitution makes no provision for 
them’ ‘The answer is found in our church history—the Metho- 
dists were not originally a separate and independent church. They 
were simply a society within the pale of the Church of England. 
None of their preachers administered the ordinances, except those 
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who had received ordination in that church. Hence, when they 
baptized infants, they constituted them members of the Church of 
England—not membersof the Methodist Society ; and, consequent- 
ly, the discipline and rules of the society were not made to em- 
brace them. Such was the state of things both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, when in the order of Providence .it became necessary for the 
Methodists in the United States, to separate from the parent church, 
and erect themselves into an independent church. It will be ob- 
vious, that the rules and regulations of a society within the range of 
another communion, however excellent, could not in the nature of 
things be fitted for the government of a church: nevertheless, they 
were looked upon as the pattern shewn in the Mount; and the 
“ Methodist Episcopal Church,” in the United States adopted with 
little variation, the economy and provisions of the Methodist So- 
crety in England: the alterations made, being chiefly, such as were 
necessary to accommodate the Episcopal form of government which 
had been chosen. It followed, therefore, that as children had not 
been contemplated, in any way, as appertaining to the society, they 
were entirely left out of the church. It may seem strange, but it 
is nevertheless true, that the Methodists all this while, never once 
questioned the right of infants to membership. Not only was the 
ordinance of baptism administered to them; but it was avowedly 
accorded on the ground of their indefeasible claim to church mem- 
bership. As late as the year 1798, the conference requested Dr. 
Coke and Mr. Asbury, to make some explanatory remarks to the 
discipline and doctrines of the church. Cade the article “ Bap- 
tism,” having previously quoted some passages of scripture rela- 
tive to infants, they add: “ The preceding scripture evidently 
demonstrates, that the little children were entitled to all the privi- 
leges of the Kingdom of Glory, and of necessary consequence, 
to all the privileges of the Kingdom of Grace. They must, there- 
fore, be entitled to the benefits of that ordinance which initiates 
the members of Christ’s Kingdom into his church below.” The 
conference, by adopting and publishing these opinions, made them 
their own: yet, to this day, the members of our church have never 
been blessed with any practical application of these principles to 
their children : they grow up without any hedge around them, and 
having no common interest with the church of their parents, gra- 
dually slide into other congregations, if they do not run into open 
rebellion against God. 

That every Methodist parent, who justly estimates his own pri- 
vileges, will earnestly desire, that his children may be detained in 
the way which will be most likely to lead them ultimately to the 
same enjoyments, is an incontrovertible position. How our pre- 
sent economy may be so amended as to effect this object, may 
perhaps be the subject of a future communication. 

Your Friend and Brother, 
MINIMUS. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLIES. 


Whoever surveys the history of the church, will easily perceive, that 
many of the evils which have afflicted her might have been prevented, or 
removed, by an interchange of sentiments and wise councils. From the 
labyrinth of ages, experience utters her authoritative voice, “ Where no 
counsel is, the people fall ; but in the multitude of counsellors there is safe- 
ty.” “ Without counsel, purposes, are disappointed ; but in the multitude 
of counsellors, they are established.” 

We need not say more in favour of deliberative assemblies. Our hap- 
py country is governed by them, and under Providence, is indebted to 
them for her happiness. These assemblies were not unknown in the pri- 
mitive church; and the Apostle’s advice to the Corinthians, may be ac- 
commodated to our use, and be of essential service to the men and women 
of this generation, “ Speak one by one, that all may learn, &c.” “ Let 
be women keep silence in the churches—and if they will learn any thing, 

et them ask their husbands at home.” The business of debating and vot- 

ing, would not have become the matrons, much less the younger sisters. 
The Apostle seems to have thought the business of the church, of too mas- 
culine a character, for the management of females. 

We have, then, to do with an assembly composed of men. How should 
this assembly be organized ? Let it be distinctly understood, that the per- 
son who accepts the office of Chairman, or’Moderator, relinquishes the 
privilege of debate. As an ample equivalent for this indispensable sacri- 
fice, he is entitled to the casting vote. It may be remarked in passing, that 
it is not an uncommon practice for judicious assemblies, when they wish 
to get rid of annoyance from a talkative man, to seat him in the chair! this 
practice is founded on the axiom, “ The lessa man thinks, the more he talks.” 

The principal duties of a chairman, are said to be, to state the object of 
the meeting—to preserve order—to put questions for debate and decision— 
to decide on questions of order—to announce the results of votes, as re- 
ported by the secretary. It is justly inferred that the chair is abandoned, 
when the occupant becomes a controvertist ; and that it is dishonored, 
when he becomes a dictator. 

The Secretary should give his undivided attention to his duties ; because, 
the results depend very much on the records he makes. The secretary 
should have a vote, and may speak too, with the consent of the meeting. 

Deliberative assemblies, when properly organized and conducted, may 
be of infinite advantage to a religious community. An interchange of sen- 
timents will refute those absurd sayings : The people are their own worst 
enemies—They should always be under tutors and dictators. Friendly 
discussions produce unity—unity is strength. The uninformed will be in- 
structed; and instead of being led in strings to the shrines of idols, will be- 
come rational attendants at the altar of truth. Many other invaluable bles- 
sings are the fruits of well-ordered deliberative assemblies ; these we need 
not mention, as the reader will learn all their names, as they successively 
appear to our relief. No one should speak long, nor more than twice on any 
question. “ In understanding be ye men.” Let us be careful to avoid dis- 
order ; this is a horrid monster, huge, shapeless, and deprived of his sight. 
Having had the lessons of experience, let our future prudence attest their 
effects, PATERFAMIL4AS. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
OBSERVATIONS BY SENEX. 


Mr. Eprror—I find by a note on Mr. B’s letter, that a commu- 
nication of mine, illustrating my intention and meaning, in my 
third letter to a young preacher, must have miscarried, or been 
mislaid. If you cannot find it, please to publish the following : 

Mr. B. I find, in his own proper name, has represented my third 
letter as “an act of injustice to the venerable dead.” It would 
have been entirely in accordance with my feelings and views, if 
instead of this method, he had adopted the plan of “ the Metho- 
dist,” who pointed out an identical error in my eighth Letter. If 
the particular act had been pointed out, and proved, I could have 
acknowledged it, or vindicated myself from it. But as the case 
now stands, I am reduced to the disagreeable necessity of replying 
to a known writer, and of vindicating myself from an indefinite 
charge. I have read over, with much attention, all my Letters to 
a young preacher, with a view to this objection, but am unable to 
perceive how it can be logically inferred; and 1 am not conscious 
of misstating any fact. ‘The spirit of my third Letter seems to 
me to be in unison with the others; in which I have, uniformly, 
when speaking upon exceptionable points of character, transferred 
much of the blame from the men, to the system under which they 
acted. ‘This, (whether successfully or not,) | aimed to do, in the 
case of Mr. Ler. ‘The moral features of that distinguished man 
were strongly marked. He possessed a sanguine temperament, 
and though he was in a high degree good natured, like most men 
of his make, he was quick to imagine injuries, and keen in his ex- 
pression of resistance to them. Between Mr. Lee and myself ha- 
bits of great intimacy subsisted. I did esteem him, as my friend, 
for he was so indeed. It is true, that subsequently to the contested 
election of -1800, he did suspect that I was capable of being em- 
ployed to injure him; but I have reason to think, that I fully con- 
vinced him of his mistake, for from that time he indulged in his 
usually cheerful and facetious manner. 

An act of injustice to the dead, is the most unjust of all acts, and 
in me towards Mr. Lee, would have been aggravated by ingratitude. 
But, perhaps, it is meant, that it is an act of injustice to the dead, 
to use their history to profit, or instruct the living. However true 
this may be in particular cases, it has not been so judged gener- 
ally. It was well known to me, that Mr. Lee confidently calcula- 
ted on the success of his election ; and who was ignorant how pain- 
fully he felt his disappointment? In what instance did he indicate 
a wish to keep it secret? I do not accuse him of seeking an un- 
lawful office, or unlawful power, or of seeking any thing by unlaw- 
ful means. I never thought the worse of Mr. Lee for desiring, or 
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seeking to be a bishop, and I have strongly intimated, that he was 
too honest to use concealment or artifice, in order to secure his 
election. Lest any one into whose hands this letter may fall, shall 
not have seen my third letter, I quote the following extracts from 
it. “Considering the conspicuous station which Mr. Lee long 
held, and his-uncommon industry and perseverance, he was, per- 
haps, ove of the strongest examples in our history, of the evil con- 
sequence of substituting,” (by system,) “ the desire and pursuit of 
established power, in the place of mental improvement. A small 
portion of that vast toil, to which he submitted with so much ap- 
parent cheerfulness, from a desire of that good work, the office of 
a Bishop, had it been directed,” (by system,) to the cultivation of 
his own mind, and the minds of those within his control,” (that is 
districts,) “ would have placed him beyond the reach of disap- 
pointment, and rendered his name like ointment poured forth :” 
again, “* How differs the desire of an office, from ambition ? Can 
the desire of a lawful office, be unlawful ?” Mr. Lee was never sus- 
pected of a design to augment the powers and prerogatives of the 
episcopal office among us. I say, therefore, that ‘“ He did not fail 
of his election from any disagreement between him and the preach- 
ers, on the score of principle.” When I wrote, that many of the 
sons and daughters in the gospel, of this useful preacher, did lron- 
our to their spiritual father; 1 wrote from personal knowledge. 
This single sentence ought to have secured me from the charge of 
injustice to his memory, especially by one who knew the com- 
mon father of us all,.as well as brother B., who I trust, well re- 
members, how fully he entered into the spirit of that saying of the 
blessed Redeemer, “‘ No man that doeth a miracle in my name can 
lightly speak evil of me.” Mr. L. could never speak lightly of any 
‘man, who could do a miracle in the name of the Lord Jesus; that 
is, an honoured instrument of the awakening and conversion of 
souls. How often have we seen his eyes sparkle with more than 
mortal fires, and his cheeks glow with a deeper flush, when he has 
been speaking of the usefulness of a preacher, be his name, or 
sect, what it might. Now I trust, that if ever I imbibed any mea- 
sure of the spirit of our ministerial patriarch, it was in this particu- 
lar. Had Mr. B. have known with what delight, what exquisite 
pleasure, and complacency of soul, I record the usefulness of a 
preacher, he would not have suspected-me of an act of injustice to 
an old friend aud fellow-labourer. All the offices in our church, or 
any other chyrch, sink into insignificance, in my estimation, when 
brought into comparison with Mr. Lee’s usefulness. But his suc- 
cess was not uniform, he had his changes, upon some of the causes 
[ attempted to touch, and while I dropped a tear over infirmities 
of human:nature, which can be traced to no artificial system, en- 
deavoured to shew that he was unfortunate in not having a more 
correct system to guide and direct him in his indefatigable labours. 
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This misfortune was not peculiar to himself: I consider him as 
only furnishing one of its strongest examples. 

Though I do not pretend to have studied Plutarch with a suffi- 
cient degree of attention to enable me to enter fully into the spirit 
of a biographer—and though these letters were hasty effusions, and 
several of them were written or corrected ona sick bed; I do 
confess, that with al! their faults, | feel that kind of fondness for 
them, which men are wont to feel for the children of their old age; 
and I had even indulged in the vanity of hoping that they 
might, perhaps, in some future generation, (as they would be bound 
up in a book,) be looked upon, as no very contemptible specimen 
of self-taught genius in the olden time. I was, therefore, a little 
startled, when I found by Mr. B’s own shewing, that he was teach- 
ing the preachers in the Annual Conferences how I was guilty of 
“‘an actof injustice to the venerable dead.” But, on the whole, I 
find no great cause of permanent alarm; nor am I frighted with 
bug-a-boos which have terrified the imaginations of the Book Agent, 
and the editor of the Repository, in the forms of inflammatory 
manner, and ai archbishop of our literature. In spite of all 
friend Nathan’s ingenuity, I incline to think that the Jersey boys 
will be tampering with the letters of an old man. 

Is it not possible too, that some of: our young preachers may 
prefer these light sketches to Atwood’s memorial, and the mono- 


tonous panegyrics in the minutes? Young folks are fond of a va- 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


CONCERNING MINISTERIAL OFFICES AND SUCCES- 
SION, &c. 


A certain writer remarks, that Dr. Campbell’s lectures on Eccle- 
siastical history, gave rise to much acute and angry criticism. It 
is greatly to be regretted, that one cannot touch upon “ the holy 
orders,” without “ putting a match to gunpowder.” The passions, 
it seems, are so nearly allied to this subject, that the very light of 
inquiry exposes them to “a blow up.” Nothing at first sight can 
appear more harmless than to ask what were the origin and dura- 
tion of the executive offices in the primitive church. Daines, Bar- 
rington, or some other writer, as quoted by Doddridge, (we have 
never seen the work,) argues from the republican character of the 
Grecian states, that the executive offices of the primitive church 
were probably elective and limited—not for life. It is well known, 
that the municipal governments of the Greeks continued long af- 
ter they were reduced under the government of Rome. Our ques- 
tion is in regard to likeness or resemblance. Did the founders of 
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the christian church, (we do not say imitate,) make the govern- 
ment of the primitive church more like the despotic governments 
of Asia, and the new empire of Rome, than the republics of 
Greece ? The great body of the earliest converts to christianity 
were Greeks, or Jews residing among them. This question is in 
point; as, likeness in this case is unavoidable. If an officer in a 
church is elected by its members, he is chosen as in a republic— 
if he holds his office for a limited period, and not for life, the resem- 
blance isstill evident. Does he succeed to power by the willof his pre- 
decessor, or by the choice of a few officers, and hold his office for life, 
the resemblance to a monarchy or an aristocracy cannot be conceal- 
ed, except from those who have eyes and see not. The episcopal 
office, according to our notion, in the primitive church, was execu- 
tive; and though an elder might have no executive office for a 
time, because not a bishop; still he might be chosen a bishop 
from among the elders. Query: were they chosen, like the 
archons of Athens, for a limited time? Shocking, monstrous, 
profane ! exclaims a pious son of the hierarchy. What! make 
it a question whether a “ holy bishop” might be like a pro- 
fane archon of Athens? Let us keep cool. Where is the sin of 
enquiring after the points of resemblance between a little round 
yellow pebble and a pea? If the office of “ the pious bishop” is 
like unto that of the arch-bramin, or the Grand Lama, or the 
kings of Persia, or the autocrat of all the Russias, or the Grand 
Turk, or any other lord or sovereign, we can’t help it; nor will 
any description of ours alter the points in which they agree. Those 
churches who have no choice in their executive officers, and to 
whom they are not amenable for their conduct, are so much alike, 
that names cannot alter the resemblance. No lke is the same. 
Primitive bishops were not archons of Athens, and Methodist 
bishops are not popes; but whether the former are elected by 
itinerant elders, or the latter by cardinals, they are both alike, as 
it respects dependance on the churches; both the one and the 
other, and their successors to the end of time, may ride over the 
heads of its members and set their united wishes at defiance. Was 
a bishop like a Roman consul, or an emperor? Like an archon 
of Athens, or a king of Babylon? The name, the crown, the throne, 
the robes, &c. &c. we leave out of the question. In the manner of 
coming into power and continuing in it: these are the points. Ah 
ha! so you have spoken out at last. We knew that it was only ne- 
cessary to give you a rope long enough and you would hang your- 
selves—that’s right—be honest. O most modest layman! you 4 











have no objection to an episcopal government, or to bishops, but 
you must have them in your power, they must be elected by you 
and depend upon your caprice—one word, if you please, before 
you proceed. Who promised after the death of Mr. Wesley, “ to 
do every thing that they judged consistent with the cause of reli- ot 
gion in America, and the political interests of these states ; to pre- 
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serve and promote their union with the Methodists in Europe ?” 
Was this promise ever cancelled? Or has it ever been acted up- 
on? Since the death of Mr. Wesley, the supreme executive offi- 
cers of the Methodists in Europe, have been chosen annually like 
the archons of Athens. Do our travelling preachers choose their 
bishops for life, because they judge it consistent with the cause of 
religion in America, (not in Europe,) or because they judge it 
most conducive to the political interests of these states to have an 
executive officer for life? Or do they believe that these differences, 
or want of resemblance between the governments of the two so- 
cieties, preserves and promotes their union? This is insulting. 
You know very well that our bishops were ordained, and of course 
are the successors of Mr. Wesley, but that the members of the 
British conference were not ordained. ‘True; we are not wholly 
ignorant about these matters; but were not the members of the 
British conference appointed Mr. Wesley’s successors by his deed 
of settlement? A title which we are sure they would not give up 
or suffer to be brought into competition with our ordination. ‘The 
truth is, that the intention of Mr. Wesley was countervailed by the 
election of the Methodist bishops; and, the least that is said about 
our succession, may be most easily explained. 

It would have been gratifying could it have been known how 
the founder of Methodism would have answered such a letter as the 
following, had it been, as it ought to have been, written and sent 
to him before our bishops were elected. 

‘Venerable father in Christ, we your most dutiful sons in the 
gospel, in conference assembled, having read your letters, &c. af- 
ter mature deliberation, beg leave to inform you, that we cannot 
consent to the ordination of any bishop over us, who is not elected 
by a conference of American travelling preachers, and thus placing 
him beyond the reach of your control or recall, and disqualifying 
you from appointing any other to rule in conjunction with him, 
&e.’ 

If it was true, as somebody supposed, that the leaving of Mr. 
Wesley’s name out of the American minutes, shortened his days, 
such a communication would not in all probability have added 
many to the years of his pilgrimage. We only mean to say, that 
the duration of the executive offices in the British connexion is 
more like republicanism than monarchy; and that Mr. Wesley 
knew they would be so. We say moreover, that it is not just to 
father our election upon Mr. Wesley, as it is evident enough that 
he meant to have the making of our bishops while he lived, and of 
giving them the benefit of a sea voyage now and then, as occasion 
might serve; but from a dread of water or some other cause, the 
plan did not take on our side. Now, if it ever comes to pass that 
the members of our church have a voice in the choice of our 
bishops, their election will be more like a republican election than 
an aristocratical one. 
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We cannot, indeed, so easily trace our feelings to their origin, 
as we can analyze them ; without pretending, therefore, to account 
for the fact, we find that we are much less scandalized when we 
perceive any points of resemblance between an ancient or modern 
system of church government and republicanism, than when we 

‘hear our brethren labouring to prove that the only true features of a 
church government are fac similies of all the odious lineaments of 
priest-craft and king-craft, which have afflicted the bodies and 
souls of mankind from the beginning of the world to this day. But 
there is one particular which we well recollect, though we have no 
doubt forgotten many others. When Mr. Asbury used to contrive 
to get the votes of the general conferences to request him to con- 
tinue to serve the connexion other four years, that circumstance ve 
first set-us to thinking whether it would be lawful, or expedient, to 

have an actual re-election of bishops, or choose them only for a 

term of years: and the strongest objection to such a plan seemed 

to us, like to the divine right of kings, viz. they are the Lord’s 
anointed, and so we left it. As for the zeal of certain brethren, 

which knows no bounds in promoting and flattering the preroga- 

tives of bishops, our confidence in it was greatly weakened at an 

early period by the following circumstance. A preacher of some 

standing, having received his appointment, complimented the 

bishop with something so like unerring wisdom, that the grating : 
sound roused our attention; but finding the eulogy was not re- 
pelled by any apparent expression of disapprobation, we pondered 
the case in our hearts, and lo! before the end of the year this ob- 
sequious brother had taken his ministerial standing among the Bap- 
tists. ‘To conclude this desultory essay ; the British connexion 
have set us an example by choosing their executive officers periodi- 
cally. Does it not behoove us, in order'to preserve and promote 
a union, to return the republican compliment, and set them the 
example of giving the members of the church a voice in these im- 
portant elections, that these servants of the church may be made to 
feel, in some degree, their dependance on those from whom they 

derive their title and consequence ? It has been well said by some- —- 
. body, that the ministers were made for the church, and not the 
church for the ministry. COMPARER. 















FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
* CAUSES AND CURE OF CERTAIN EVILS. 


From the view we have taken of the American itinerancy, it 1s 
obvious that the legislative power, the appointment of officers, and 
the power to receive, try, and expel, members of the church, are 
all vested in the travelling preachers. And, consequently, that the 
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people are not permitted to participate in the formation or execu- 
tion of those rules and regulations by which they are to be govern- 
ed—that they are deprived of the right of suffrage, in the choice 
of their church officers; and that they are not allowed to exercise 
their right in the reception, trial, and expulsion of members of 
their community, only so far as the preacher in charge may think 
proper to permit. We think this a true and faithful representation 
of the case, and that it is precisely the condition in which the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church in these United States is placed by those 
who should have been the guardians of her most sacred rights and 
privileges. Perhaps there is no church in this country in the same 
state of vassalage, the Roman Catholic not noe For it ap- 
pears by a late investigation of the rights and privileges of the mem- 
bers of that church, that they, can, by a judicious exercise of their 
power, eject a legitimate son of the Pope ; and retain, in defiance 
of his holiness, a minister who is the favourite of the people. 

The causes to which our unprecedented condition may be attri- 
buted are various.. One principal cause is, a union on the part 
of the ministry with respect to their proper rights and duties. 
They fancy that the great head of the church has clothed them 
with authority to make rules and regulations for that particular 
branch of the christian church to which they minister. And they 
have acted upon this erroneous view of things, ta,the manifest vio- 
lation of the rights of the membership. It would not require the 
wisdom of a Solomon to point out the source of this error. Any 
man who has made himself acquainted with the sentiments of the 
travelling preachers, will perceive that this error has grown out of 
a mistaken view of their call. Nothing is more common amongst 
them than the notion, that when the Lord called them to preach 
the gospel, he also called them to walk precisely in'the steps of 
their predecessors; hence, we hear some of them occasionally de- 
clare it to be their determination to imitate their predecessors, and 
to obey them in all things. And, hence it is, that some contend 
for ministerial supremacy, and methodistic usage, with the same 
degree of earnestness, that they do for inspired truth! Another 
cause, is, the effect a certain law, not improperly styled ‘ a gag law,’ 
has had upon the fears of the people. Notwithstanding the im- 
possibility of its literal enforcement, yet, it has had the effect to 
suppress, very generally, the spirit of inquiry, to hush every mur- 
mur, and to induce the people quietly to subscribe to the powers 
that be. There are thousands at the present day in the Metho- 
dist society, who are in the utmost dread of that miserable bug- 
bear! Another cause is, the marked indifference the major part 
of the people have to their present condition, and to the use of 
those means which are calculated to produce a reformation. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the people care little how the church is govern- 
ed, so that they are secured in a regular supply of spiritual 
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preachers. Now, to have a regular supply of spiritual preachers, 
is certainly a very desirable and invaluable acquisition. And we 
would ourselves prefer a spiritual ministry, with a bad government, 
to a good government with a fallen ministry. But as we have a 
spiritual ministry, why may we not also have a good government? 
Is it the decree of heaven that a spiritual ministry and a bad go- 
vernment should always be associated? Is such a state of things 
consistent with reason and common sense ? We can see no reason 
under the sun, why we, who live beneath the benign influence of 
civil freedom, should not also enjoy.the blessings of church free- 
dom. - If the apathy of the people could be removed ‘ we should 
surely all come out free.’ There is yet another cause : numbers 
of pious, influential members of the Methodist society, who see 
and feel the evils complained of, and who have it in their power 
to do much towards their correction, unfortunately and improper- 
ly, identify religion with those prudential regulations which have 
been deemed necessary to the church. And, hence, from a con- 
scientious regard for the work of religion in this country, they are 


afraid to take a single step towards reformation, lest peradventure 
they should be found fighting against God. Were these persons to be at the 
pains of examining the New Testament, they would find that their Lord and Sa 
viour Jesus Christ, and his Apostles, have not identified religion with these ex- 
ternal things; and that the Head of the church has left it to the wisdom and 
prudence of the church itself, in all ages, places, and circumstances, to devise 
and execute such wholesome regulations as may be best calculated to secure to 
each member of the community the free exercise of his christian rights, and 
which will best promote the interests of vital piety. Were they to look back 
upon the history of Methodism they would see, that a series of changes, as it re- 
spects the rules and regulations of the church, have obtained from the beginning 
to the present time. Why then should they be afraid of further judicious 
changes? Have we arrived to a state of perfection in this matter? If the present 
is a state of perfection, we do not know what to call imperfection. The fears of 
these persons, im our opinion,*are groundless and imaginary, and they are out of 
their proper line of duty. 

A few words on the cure of the evils we suffer. Perhaps the best prescription 
which can be offered is, ‘GIVE US BUT LIGHT,’ It was this heavenly princi- 
ple, in the hands of Luther, which illuminated the dark recesses of popery, and 

rought about the reformation. And it was this divine principle, which, in revo- 
lutionary times, dispelled the political darkness that surrounded the horizon of 
this happy country, and secured fo us the inestimable blessings of a free national 
constitution. Then, indeed, God said, ‘ Let there be light, and there was light.’ 
The same gracious Being, ever attentive to the wants of his rational creatures, 
not only wills Americans to be politically free, but he would have them to be re- 
ligiously free also. For, “ if the Son shall make you free, you shall be free in- 
deed.” Thereis no description of craft that can stand before the light of truth. 
When the sun rises, the darkness must fleeaway. And may we not cherish the 
belief, that he has already arisen, and that he will shine brighter and brighter, un- 
to the perfect day ? If the present generation of Methodists are not wretchedly 
wanting to themselves, they shall see the pleasant light. But, be this as it may, 
‘light is sown for the righteous,’ and the rising generation will put all things 
right. Time and patience are essentially requisite for the accomplishment of 
every great event. Nothing is more true than the trite adage, ‘ Rome was not 
built in a day.” ‘Let patience have its perfect work.” Our eyes may yet see 
this great salvation. Ww. 
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